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as recently as the issue of the Weekly Scotsman, for
24th August, 1889. Still more recently, an image was found
in the bedroom of a domestic servant in an Oxfordshire
village, with her hairpin stuck through its heart, and intended
to capture the affections of the village policeman.1 Among
the ancient civilizations we hear of the same technique among
Greeks of the classical age,2 Romans,3 Assyrians,4 Egyptians 5
(in the time of Rameses III), and in India,6 in the Rig-Veda
and Atharva-Veda. In the Assyrian and Egyptian instances,
the use of the victim's hair, spittle, nail-parings, or shreds
of clothing is well established.

Various amusing embellishments of the rite occur. For
instance, in Peru the image should be made of maize-meal
and llama-fat if directed against an Indian, but of wheat-
flour and pig-fat for a " foreigner ". Among semi-literate
populations the mysterious art of writing may be introduced,
as in Malabar, where the name of one's enemy is written on
the breast of the image. Among the North Indian Moslems,
the fashioning of the image is accompanied by the reading
of certain sentences from the Koran, backwards, as in the
Black Mass of medieval Christendom. In Malaya the image
must or should contain some of the nail-parings, hair, and
spittle of one's victim, " to represent every part of his
person." It is made of wax from a deserted bees' comb, and
is then roasted over a lamp every night for seven nights to
the accompaniment of the words "It is not wax that I

scorch; it is the liver, heart, and spleen of------that I am

scorching ". Or one may pray over it as over the dead
and then bury it in a path where one's victim will be sure
to pass, muttering as one digs, "It is not I who bury him ;
it is the angel Gabriel who is burying him ! "

To bury the image in a path or roadway is one of the
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